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BLOWING IT UP. 
The late Sir James 
C. Percy with onc 
of Royce’s first three 
cars on a fest run 
he was making as 
tnotoring correspor- 
dent of the ‘Irish 
Motor News. 

These three chassis 
were built in 1904 
atid various types 
of body were tried 


out on thei. 


EDITORIAL 


It was on Avril Ist, 1904 that Mr. F.J.Royce drove for the first time one of 
three 10 H.P. cars which he had built in his electrical and crane building 
works in Manchester, On the sixtieth anniversary of this great occassion 
we are devoting the entire contents of the magazine to reporducing articles 
about the early deys of Royce Ltd. and the cars produced before the Rolls 
Royce factory was built in Derby. 


Acknowledgements are made to Rolls Royce Ltd, The 20 Ghost Club, The R.R.0.C. 
of America, and the Automotor Journal from whose ;ublications articles have 
been reproduced. 


The first three "Royce" cars did not have the traditional R-R radiator, 
but one with rounded corners and in several other respects the enpine 
differed from the later 10 H.P. cars. A French Longuemere car!uretter 
was fitted and the cranshaft had only two Icrrings with the governor 
fitted to the end of the crankshaft insterd of on the vertical oil pump 
drive. The second of these engines No. 15881 is now in the Manchester 
Institute of Technology but no complete Royce car remains. The oldest 
surviving car is 1904 10 H.P. Rolls-Royce Reg. No. U 44, chassis No. 20154, 


The first three Royce cars are thought 


to bes- 

Reg. No. Engine No. Chassis No. 
F.H.MRoyce's M 612 15196 20150 
Claremont's N 414 15881 20151 
Henry Edmond's ? 20152 20152 


In this magazine are a nuvber of photographs 
of these three cars with Registration 
numbers M 612, N 414 and P 200, Exemine 
the car M 1187 carefully as it may not 

be a Royce. 


Finally, did you Irnow that althongh the 
trrditional Rolls Royce radiator was 
adopted in 1904, it wes not until the 
micdle of 1905 thet the rectangular R-R 
motif was adopted. The earlier crrs 
had an oval motif with Rolls—Rovce 
inscribed in full. 


Left: Henry Royce watching the assembly 
of the 10 T1.P. car in 1904, 
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SIR HENRY ROYCE 


Mechanic 


BY THE EDITOR 


‘Born 1863 at Alwalton, near Peterborough. Owing to misfortunes in childhood he was almost 
entirely self-educated. His work included the design and production of the Rolls-Royce motor 
cars of world wide reputation which were used for most important work in the Great War 
and also the design of the Rolls-Royce aero engines (of which a greater horse power was 
employed by the Allies than of any other design). Aeroplanes with these engines made the first 
direct flight across the Atlantic in 16 hours and the first flight from England to Australia.’ 


The inscription on the statue of Sir Frederick Henry Royce in the 
Arboretum at Derby which was unveiled in 1923 during his lifetime. 


O much has been / : 2 the skill and care of an 
Gece about f = te — anatomical surgeon, 

Henry Royce in m= ; ; ; thereby learning how 
this fiftieth year after badly nearly every- 
his meeting the Hon. thing about it, and 
C. S. Rolls, that even especially the 
a short ‘life’ would be 
but vain repetition. 
Royce was such a great 
man and his work so ; 
profoundly affected British \ 
engineering and even world 
thinking, that a wider view of him 
can be taken in the history of civilisation 


‘electrics,’ was de- 
signed and constructed. 
He went further and 
decided that many of the 
materials were just not good 
enough and—again with in- 
stinct and foresight—dctermined 
that the best materials then available 


itself He not merely influenced the science would be still further improved by new forms of 
of locomotion on land and in the air, but his heat treatment, from forgings up to finished parts. 
superlative standards and basic methods raised the We therefore see the mind of a superb mechan- 
very thought on this subject to an art. ical and electrical engineer at work to combine 

Consider first the fact that he never claimed to these old and new sciences in a manner that 
be a pioneer, but always persevered towards became world famous. For, with the assistance of 
perfection by incessant improvement. When, in C. S. Rolls who was probably the finest driver 
1902, with great foresight he realised the future and most imaginative motoring authority of his 
of the motor car, he picked a little second-hand day, Mr. Royce produced in the magically 
French car and proceeded to take it to pieces with named Silver Ghost the ‘finest car in the world,’ 


The Initial on the house of Henry Royce at Kiutsford, near Manchester. 
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ROYCE’S FIRST CAR outside his Works at Cooke Street, Manchester. 


Such a great and enduring achievement, for the 
production of the Silver Ghost endured for nearly 
twenty years, was not as fortuitous as the meeting 
of Mr. Rolls and Mr. Royce in Manchester in 
1904 might suggest. 

It must be remembered that Royce had served 
a long and severe apprenticeship in the very best 
of training grounds for a mechanical engineer. 
He had begun in the Peterborough works of the 
G.N.R. which was heavy engineering at its 
best in those days, and even then it must have 
fired his young mind with an instinct and desire 
for improved locomotion. Then he went to a 
firm of tool makers in Leeds, and there achieved 
with his own hands the highest manual skill. He 
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soon rose to a senior position in this trade and 
thus became not only a future executive, but a 
master who could teach and actually demonstrate 
the perfection of his art. He must have studied 
and absorbed metallurgy as well as mechanics, 
for as time went on the lightness of his structures 
which he had developed from his electric cranes 
and especially for his aero engines, became a 
criterion for the rest of the world. 

Towards the end of the last century the new 
and exciting discovery of electricity, which pro- 
vided a hitherto undreamed of facility in the 
transmission of power and heat, and then 
suddenly — after thousands of hours of exper- 
iments by Edison — for lighting as well, fired 


SCALE 


young Royce’s mind, and he began to design 
and make simpler and more reliable electrical 
apparatus himself, from little electric bells to 
complete lighting systems, and from. electric 
generators, or dynamos, to more cHicicnt electric 
motors. And, scizing on one of the most useful 
and yet most difficult jobs, lifting weights of all 
sizes from the ground into the air—a prophetic 
thought indeed—he applied the unique flexibility 
of this new electric power to the common crane. 
His structure weights were less because of better 
design and he made better driving gears that were 
nearly silent. And so he built something of his 
own that was really better than anything else of 
the same kind. Royce Electric Cranes became 
famous after the usual hard financial struggle of 
oing and becoming established : and. 


getting & 


WALLAROO SMELTING WORKS - SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
GENERAL ARRANGEMENT ELECTRIC GOLIATH CRANE 
ONE FOOT - Sore 
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before locomotion by cither the electric or the 
motor carriage claimed his attention, his crane 
business had grown from his first ttle factory in 
Cooke Street, Manchester, to one that required 
£30,000 capital and a new large factory in 
Trafford Park. 

But already Henry Royce’s foresight was at 
work again and he saw that there was a limit to 
the perfection if not the production of electric 
cranes. And he did not like horses. They were 
too unreliable. 

People and even engineers were beginning to 
talk about “horseless carriages’. They seemed, 
or at any rate the English ones seemed, ro be 
most unscientific + and no doubre Reyee won- 
dered why, and was sure deep down in his heart 
matke them 


thar he could more reliable by 
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SIR HENRY ROYCE in the garden of his 
house at Le Canadel in the South of France. 


three of them, and—if only for 
the enhanced perfection of reli- 
ability —they were a success. 

It is idle to assume that the 


meeting of Rolls and Royce 
was mere chance. Though 
all the facts are not known 
in detail, history can only 
assume that the alert, questing 
mind of the cager motorist 
Rolls heard of the astonish- 
ing little Lancashire car that 
would start and keep running 
in the worst weathers, long 
before he saw it. He knew and 
deplored the fact that British 
makes were behind the cont- 
inental cars. He knew from per- 
sonal experience what would be 
necessary in future, and that the 
two-cylinder car was far from 
ideal and he disliked it accord- 
ingly. Be that as it may, Mr. 
Claremont, Royce’s Chairman, 
Mr. Edmunds, his financier, and 
Mr. Claude Johnson, the secre- 
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making them better. At first he probably hardly 
realised the importance of this himself, when he 
bought the little second-hand motor car for the 
works. When it arrived he was shocked by 
such a remarkable example of bad engineering; 
and his associates were even more shocked when 
he informed them that he was going to build a 
proper motor car himself. Thus came about the 
small inspired beginning of a huge national 
enterprise, the name alone of which became a 
household word for ‘ the best’ all over the world. 

So Royce built his motor car—in fact he buile 
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tary of the Automobile Club 
which Rolls had founded in London, somehow 
managed between them to get Mr. Rolls in May, 
1904, to go up to Manchester to meet Mr. Royce 
and sec what he thought would be his noisy, 
shaky, uncontrollable little two-cylinder horse- 
less carriage, with the power of ten horses to 
jerk it along. 

What he found instead is history. Expecting 
to sec the rough, hard engineer and engine of 
the North, he found a gentle, mild mannered 
man who was a good listener, and a sturdy but 
sweet-running and docile littie motor car, that 


was also nearly silent as well as smooth. And 
Rolls, an electrical enthusiast who had lit his 
father’s house with clectric light as a boy, 
warmed to Royce who had lit works in Man- 
chester and even the streets of Liverpool with 
electric arc lamps as a job. It is difficult to realise 
now how two men so different in heredity, up- 
bringing, environment and education could have 
so much in common. For it tas much, and be- 
tween May and December of that year, 1904, 
much was produced and even more designed by 
these two astonishing Englishmen. 

Perhaps the first fundamental contribution that 
Royce made to the scientific production of 
motor cars, was his response to the request ot 
Rolls for three-, four- and even six-cylinder 
engines, as well as his original little two-cylinder 
model. Henry Royce immediately said, ‘ Yes ; 
and we will have them all with the same bore and 
stroke.’ This really was a new basic idea ; it 


was adopted in duc course and is still to-day an 
accepted practice in the automobile industry. 
What it really meant can only be appreciated by 
engineers and actual constructors. 

The next achievement of Henry Royce was 


DEVELOPMENT. Oue of the first Royce cars wit 
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the rapidity with which he produced these new 
models. Having met Rolls in May, by the end 
of the year he had completed a new threc- 
cylinder 15 h.p. and a new four-cylinder 20 h.p. 
car, both of which were shown at Paris in 
December of that year, just fifty years ago, when 
Rolls and Royce signed a mutual agreement for 
the exclusive manufacture and sale of motor cars 
which were to be called — Rolls-Royce. 

In the following year Rolls entered the 
T.T. race in the Isle of Man and stripped his 
gears on the first lap, while Percy Northey was 
second on another R-R Tiventy. Next year, 1906, 
Rolls won it on a Light Twenty Rolls-Royce, 
and the progress of cach lap was wired back to 
Royce at the works. Then came the long, 
lovely lines of the six-cylinder car. It was so 
good it was literally silver plated and called 
The Silver Ghost. 

There followed the Legalimit, a car with an 
cight-cylinder engine under the front scat, that 
was governed NoT to go faster than the speed 
limit of twenty miles an hour! And years after- 
wards the famous Phantoms; one, two and three, 
were produced. 


h a Rolls-Royce ‘Silver Ghost’ of r910. 


ROYCE AS A YOUNG MAN, 


But meanwhile Rolls was killed flying, and 
Royce was banished from Derby for ever by 
sickness brought on by years of overwork and 
undernourishment. 

Then came the first World War. Royce was 
asked by the Admiralty to build acro-engines. 
The first design proposed to him he had turned 
down as being * unsafe’, but he offered to design 
one for them himself. And so the Rolls-Royce 
Eagle was born. With unique instinct and grasp 
of far-secing fundamentals, Royce made it a 
twelve-cylinder, Vee-type, liquid-cooled engine; 
a type that endured till the days of the gas 
turbine and jet propulsion. 
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Sit Henry Royce’s pre-eminence in engincer- 
ing probably reached its height in the ‘R’ racing 
acro-engine for the Schneider Trophy, which he 
heard it win outright for Great Britain in the 
Supermarine $6, from his home at West Witter- 
ing, in 1931. He died in harness in 1933, for he 
was working on designs for houses, and an 
improved type of shock-absorber the day before 
he died. 

The living example of his infinite capacity for 
taking pains—teal genius, and his ever striving for 
perfection — true talent, is still carried on in an 
undying tradition that has spread from Derby, 
England, all over the world. 


C.S.ROLLS DRIVING THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT IN THE FIRST ROYCE CAR 
IN 1904, MR, RRARAZON (NOW LORD BRABAZON) IS POLISHING THE 
RADFATOR, THE REGISTRATION NUMBER WAS P 200 AND CAR BELOW M 1137 


4 One of the first three 
f Royce cars (1904). 
From 'The Early His- 

tory of Motoring. 


THF EPITOR DOES NOT 
THINK THIS IS A ROYCE 
(REG. NO. M 1137) 

AS IT IS DIFFERENT 

FROM THE OTHER TITREE 

(N 414, P 200 AND M 612). 
NOTE SHORTER DUMP IRONS 
AND REMOVABLE "CAPTAIN" 
WIIEEL RIMS HELD BY FIVE 
ROLTS AT FRONT AND SEVEN 
AT REAR, 


5 oe oi . y at ae Ps S By rae eee . " a 
We are indebted to C. W. Morton, Tutor of Apprentices, R-R Ltd., for these drawings of the Royce 10 H.P. Standard 
Car, Type No. 2, Above is the same car, at Royce Ltd. and a 2-cyl. Decauville with the late Capt. Brewer—see p, 19. 
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MEMORIES OF THE ROYCE 2-CYLINDER CAR 
by Ernest Wooler 


In 1903 I came with Royce Ltd. in Manchester as an 
indentured premium apprentice, at a cost of £100. I 
Started in the drawing office running errands, brewing 
tea for the draftsmen, making blue prints, learning to 
read them and know mechanical and electrical terms. 
It seems to me now though that most of my first days 
were spent ‘‘visiting’’~asking questions and scribbling 
drawings on the draftsmen’s boards. Thomas Nadin 
was one of my favorites. He was later with R-R at 
Springfield, Mass. My hours were from 6 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. (6 p.m. on Fridays), witha half hour off for break- 
fast and one hour for lunch!--a ten-hour day except 
Saturdays, when I quit at noon--a 56-hour week. 1 re- 
ceived a salary af 1/- (25¢) a day--‘‘in respect of 
every day on which he arrives at the works, or other 
place as directed by the Company, not later than for 
commencing work as provided.’’ In other words, if I 
wasn’t there at 6a.m. I lost my shilling a day, but had 
to work anyway. I cannot express the horrible frus- 
trationof having the great main gates close in my face 
when I was half a second late. However, I missed only 
an occasional Friday or Saturday morning. For over- 
time I received two pence (tuppence) an hour. 

I had been working for Royce Ltd. (Pa Royce, as we 
called him behind his back)for only a few weeks when 
Mr. Royce called me into his office and bawled me out 
for visiting and scribbling on the draftsmen’s drawing 
boards. I was pretty fresh, and] also loved to make 
sketches. Naturally, they blamed that ‘‘bloomin’ blue- 
print boy’? when Pa Royce asked about the sketches. 
After a few minutes’ Jecture on my behavior, Mr. 
Royce told me to get a typist’s notebook from the 
storeroom. I departed on the double and handed him the 


notebook full of fear and trembling. 

**You hold onto that and follow me!’’ he said sternly. 

Whereupon he went down the steps into the ‘‘works”’ 
with little Ernie following apprehensively with alleyes 
in the ‘‘works’’ upon us, wondering ‘‘Wot’s up!’’ 

He took me to the stable which was used as a pattern 
loft, and in which he kept his little Decauville car. It 
was just back of the boiler house, Having picked up a 
fitter en route. Pa Royce rolled up his sleeves, and 
with the aidof Ernie Mills (fitter), started tearing down 
his car, piece by piece. I was instructed to sit on a box 
and make a sketch of each piece as it was handed to 
me, and put on the principal dimensions they gave me. 

From my sketches in the notebook for reference, 
Mr. Royce designed the first two-cylinder Royce car. 
I was a proud boy in 1903 when I not only helped with 
the original drawings, but also helped assemble the 
first three cars made in the Cook Street Works. I be- 
lieve they were shown at the Paris Salon in 1904. 

I shall never forget that all-important Friday, 
April 1, 1904, when the first two-cylinder Royce car 
was driven up Cook Street on its initial run by Mr. 
Royce. We boys who had worked so strenuously and 
put in so much overtime went wild. We thought ‘‘Pa’”’ 
would soon be back and let us off for the weekend, but 
I believe the car made the full run of 15 miles to Mr. 
Royce’s home in Knutsford without any trouble what- 
ever, Anyway, it certainly didn’t return that day, and 
the whole disappointed lot of us had to come in and 
work as uSual at 6 a.m. on Saturday morning. 

My indentures were changed Oct. 1905 from Elec- 
trical Engineering to Motor Car Manufacture, as I had 
devoted all my time from the first days of apprentice- 
ship to the Royce Motor Car development. 

The plant in Derby was built in 1907 and I was the 
first man selected to go there and to help the mill- 
wright install every machine in the shop. I had ex- 
perience by working every type of machine in Man- 
chester, so had the great pleasure of helping start the 
work on the new ones as they were set up. Of course, 
the bevel gear cutters and some of the big automatics 
were quite new to everyone, but we managed to get 
them all running. 

My indentures were completed when I was 21 and 
signed March J, 1909 by John DeLooze, ‘‘The within 
named apprenticeship has been well and faithfully 
carried out.’’ 

I came to U.S.A. on a visit with the British Insti- 
tution af Automotive Engineers in 1913, and was so 
impressed with American production of automobiles 
that I cancelled my return passage and stayed in Detroit, 
I found my Rolls-Royce connection invaluable and 
would not have changed it at any time for any college 
education, or for any other connection in the whole 
world: 


THE ROYCE CAR OF 1904 


The chance ownership by Royce of a second-hand 
Decauville car was perhaps responsible for his entry 
in the motor field. Its many faults exasperated him. 
His electrical manufacturing firm was also looking 
for business to replace that lost to low-priced com- 
petition. It may also be that Royce appreciated the 
possibilities of the motor car. In any case, three 
experimental 10 h.p. 2 cylinder cars were built. The 
firstone was drivenout of his CookStreet Manchester 
premises by Royce himself on March 3lst 1904. The 
performance of these cars led to the later partner- 
ship with Rolls. Only 19 of the two cylinder cars were 
built. Of these, only the first three experimental cars 
were known as Royce cars. One is shown in our mast- 
head. All three have ceased to exist, although the 
engine of one remains as an exhibit in Manchester 
University. 

There follows a contemporary description of the 
car, to which have been added photographs of one of the 
original Royce chassis. We are indebted to Rolls-Royce 
Ltd. for this material. 


SPECIFICATION OF "ROYCE" 10H.P. PETROL 
MOTORCAR — "THE ENGINEERS' CAR" 


THE ENGINE is of the twin cylinder type, 3 3/4" bore 
by 5"stroke and is capable of developing 12 B.H.P. on 
the brake when running at a speed of about 1000 rev- 
olutions per minute. Avery high compressionis used 
and very great economy of fuel is obtained. 

THE CYLINDERS are case complete in pairs, there 
being no internal joints to maintainor leak. Cast iron 
of a very specially hard and close grain is used to 
ensure a good wearing surface. The design is such as 
to give the practical minimum of internal surface to 
cool the gases; for this reason the inlet valves are 


Royce engine with Longumare carburetor 


Sir Frederick Henry Royce, BT., O.B.E., M.I.M.E. 
M.LA.E. March 27, 1863 - April 22, 1933. 


placed on top of the cylinders, which at the same time 
provide excellent inspection openings to examine the 
conditions of lubrication and cleanliness of the cylin- 
ders and piston. 

THE CRANKSHAFT is cut out of solid forging of 
nickel steel, very hard and tough, and is machined on 
all surfaces to ensure soundness. (The first three 
engines had a two bearing crank shaft, and there was 
no water space between the two cylinder barrels). 
THE BEARINGS are bushed with special bearing 
phosphor bronze, and duplex oiling is provided to the 
main bearings by "ring" and "splash" and to the crank 
by "centrifugal" and "splash." 

THE CRANK CHAMBER is of aluminum and is in 
halves jointed horizontally, the lower half carrying the 
complete bearing for the crankshaft, very materially 
helping to ensure perfect lubrication alignment and 
repairs. An inspection door is provided to enable 
connecting rods to be examined without dismantling. 
THE CAMS and the half-speed shaft and cams are 
machined from solid forgings of steel and are after- 
wards carefully case hardened. These and the cut 
steel spurwheels driving them are completely enclosed 
to ensure lubrication by "splash" and to exclude dust. 
THE CARBURETOR is of the "float" feed spray type, 
fitted with an automatic valve for preventing the 
mixture becoming too rich when the suction on the 
carburetor is great. It is provided with an efficient 
(close fitting) hand throttle, to enable the gas to be 
shut off (in such case as decending hills etc) if re- 
quired. There is also provided a valve for modifying 
the richness of the gas. Both of these are operated 
from the driver's seat. (This Royce design replaced 
the Longumare carburetor, shown in the engine picture.) 
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Capt. R. W. A. Brewer, our honorary member, 
in his 10 h.p. Decauville, prototype of the Royce car. 
The first 10 h.p. Decauville came to England from 


France in 1902. On May 24, 1902, Capt. Brewer was 
second man in W. J. Crompton's 10 h.p. in the Bexhill 
Speed Trials. 


THE CONTROL is extremely effective and is secured 
by the use ofa very sensitive and efficient centrifugal 
governor valve in the inlet pipe. The governor is 
capable of controlling the engine at any speed from 
about 500 to 1000 revs. (equalling respectively about 
15 to 30 miles per hour, using top speed with normal 
gears), -- the desired adjustment being made from 
the driver's seat. Provision is also made for accel- 
erating (by driver's foot lever) to the utmost limit. 


THE IGNITION is of the high tension type. Two accu- 
mulators each of about 1500 miles capacity are pro- 
vided. These are coupled to the coil and commutator 
through a two-way switch so that either can be switched 
on instantly and making it impossible to get both in- 
correctly connected together. 

THE COMMUTATOR is of the wipe pattern, the 
contacts being wide and substantial and the brushes 
pressed on with long range springs which will give 
practically constant pressure through great time. 

A special contact is provided to ensure the commu- 
tator shaft being properly earthed at all times, as we 
find the contact of well lubricated bearings is not 
always satisfactory. 

Coils are provided with tremblers of the high speed 
(Carpentier) pattern, and the plugs are of the most 
reliable and substantial proportions, (Standard thread 
24 mm diam. 1.5 mm pitch). An adapter is sent in the 
tool box to enable the smaller plugs (18mm diam) sold 
in most large towns, to be used. 


THE COOLER is of the Honeycomb Type, made of 
about 2000 thin material tubes each separately thor~ 
oughly tinned and sweated together by immersion, no 
corrosive soldering flux being used in the process. 
They are carried on a substantial cast brass base and 
provision is made for drawing off the water in frosty 
weather. 

THE PUMP consists of a pair of cut bronze wheels 
on bronze shafts running in a bronze casting. It is 
driven by one of the half speed shafts, through a flexible 
driver, therefore running at its very slow speed (200 
to 600 revs per minute). 
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Elevation of Decauville 10h.p. 2 cylinder chassis. 
A-Tubular frame, B-Cylinders. C-Gearshift linkage. 
D-Cooler (radiator). E-Fly wheel. F-Driveshaft. 


L-Lubricator. O-Brakedrum. P-Dynamo, belt-driven. 


Side view of Royce 10h.p. 2 cylinder chassis. This car 
was a great improvement over the Decauville car in 
ruggedness, reliability, smoothness and silence. The 
Decauville design was improved andnewthings added. 


THE TRANSMISSION CLUTCH is of the internal cone 
type with the leather castironfaces. It is of very large 
diameter with a wide face and the external partis made 
up of a heavy section of the flywheel, which ensures 
the friction surfaces remaining cool, even although 
through imperfect manipulation the clutch might be 
made to slip considerably. The spring is of special 
pattern to give practically constant pressure through 
considerable range. No end pressure is exerted on 
any rubbing faces when the clutch is in working 
position. It is also self-contained so as to be exactly 
concentric. It is connected to the change speed gear 
box by universal joint. 


Top view of Royce chassis. The water pump is ahead 
of the engine at its left, the timer at the right. The 
foot brake operates on the drive shaft, hidden by the 
frame cross member. 


One of the first Royce cars, and a Silver Ghost 
about 1914. The Royce car was used for delivering 
parcels to the railway station until 1923, when it was 


deemed in the way and destroyed. 


THE CHANGE SPEED GEARS are of the sliding gear 
type, having three speeds forward and one reverse, 
the direct drive being on the highest (ie third) speed. 
The normal gears are kept low so that the car will 
run up moderate hills without changing from the top 
speed and a sufficient reduction is made when running 
on the second gear for the car to mount all but the 
steepest hills without further change being made. No 
expense has been spared to make all the parts from 
solid forgings of special tough steel which are after- 
wards case hardened. The journals are ground to 
exact standard dimensions after hardening. The bear- 
ings are made of phosphor bronze andare continuous- 
ly lubricated by splash. Great care is taken that the 
aluminum gear case retains the oil. (Splined shafts 
were used, when most makers used square shafts or 
loose keys for the sliding member.) 

THE SPEEDS are three in number. The first, or 
slowest, enables the car to mount an incline of 1 in 5 
(20%) without fear of pulling up the engine. The fol- 
lowing gears are provided with the engine at 100 revs 
per minute: - 

1 st 7.5 miles / hour that is 12 kilometres / hour 
2 nd 17 Wt " " w " 24 " U] iW 
3 rd 30 it u t " " 48 n u " 


THE FOOT BRAKE is atthe rear end of the gear case 
and acts upon the differential gear. 

The brake is lined with phosphor bronze and is 
effective even whenoiled. This brake is notinterlocked 
with the clutch, and so the engine (with the gas turned 
off) canbe simultaneously used as an auxilliary brake 
when descending long and steep hills. 


THE REAR AXLEis of particularly strong construction, 
the pinion of the bevel gear being forged solid on its 
shaft. It does not overhang its bearing but has a well 
arranged bearing on each side, and the construction 
is such as to ensure this shaft being exactly at right 
angles and radical to the axle; the bevel wheel is turned 
from a solid steel forging, and the teeth are planed 
on a machine producing the highest possible degree 
of accuracy. (Driveshaft: rear axle ratio was 1:4. 7) 

The differential gear is of the spur type; the wheel 


or 
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forging having cut gears solid, therewith forming part 
of the differential gear, and the outer ends are turned 
conical leaving solid keysupon which the road wheels 
are fixed. No loose keys are used inthis construction. 
The whole is so enclosed as to be oil retaining, self- 
lubricating and dust excluding. Substantial tubular 
radius rods are provided to keep the axle at right 
angles to the car, which avoid many of the strains 
otherwise often imposed upon the central portion of 
the axles on the springs. 

The spring seats are free to revolve on the axle 

and the axle cannot be turned (by the reaction of the 
bevel pinion and the brake action) owing to the double 
rods forming a substantial and long lever, which is 
supported by spring connection to the frame, thereby 
forming a somewhat elastic drive. 
THE REAR HAND BRAKES are of the internal double 
acting type having metal-to-metal surfaces, and are 
formed by expanding a band with in a drum which 
forms part of the driving wheel hub. (The first three 
cars had external contracting brakes, as shown) 

Ample adjustment is provided to take up the wear, 
and being double acting the car is held equally well 
backwards as forwards. No material is used in the 
construction which will char and so reduce through 
heat the brakes' power. The bands are supported in 
such a way as to be clear of the ring when the brake 
is off. They are also compensated to equalize. 

THE WHEELS are of the Artillery pattern (wooden 
spokes) and are shod with very large tyres (considering 
the weight of the car) being 810 x 90mm (32 x 3 1/2"). 


Above - Differential gear of Royce 10h.p. car. Note 
the bearing either side of the driveshaft pinion. 


Transmission of Royce 10h.p. car. The left is the 
clutch end. The drive shaft came out of the hole in 
the universal housing at the right. Attached to this 
housing is the foot brake drum. As the cluster gear 
(upper) moves along its splined shaft from the left it 
engages high, second, low and reverse gears. 
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The 10-h.p. “ Rolls-Royce " Car.—A new British Car at the Paris Salon. 


WE are glad to beable to announce this week the appear- 
ance of another new make of petrol car that is of purely 
British construction and origin, and has been specially 
designed to suit the English market No sensational 
departures from ordinary practice have been made, but 
the designers have taken full advantage of the experience 
gained by manufacturers generally in the past, and have 
made a special point of employing the best material 
obtainable, of providing ample bearing surfaces to 
ensure durability, and have aimed at building cars that 
have a gocd appearance, are easy to drive, and are 
comfortable, rather than at appealing to those motorists 
to whom speedy capabilities are of all importafice, 

The vehicles in question are to be brought before the 
public for the first time at the forthcoming Paris 


Exhibition, and where we are told by Messrs. C. S. Rolls 
and Co., for whom these cars are built by the well-known 
Manchester engineers, Messrs. Royce, Limited, that they 
have been fortunate enough to secure 2 prominent stall. 
The cars have been designed in consultation with the 
Hon. C. S. Rolls, whose extended experience has stood 
him in good stead, and they comprise four distinct 
models. Uniformity of cylinder dimensions has been 
arranged for all the engines, so that the same pistons, 
the same valves, and to a certain extent even the same 
cylinder castings are employed on the twin-cylinder 
1o-h.p., the 3-cylinder 15-h.p., the 4-cylinder 20-h-p., 
and the 6 cylinder 30-h.p. cars. All the vehicles, more- 
over, are of the live-axle type, and most of the distinctive 
features of design are common to all. The cylinders 
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Fic. s5.— View of the 10-h.p. ‘‘ Rolls-Royce ”’ Chassis, from the ‘‘ oft © side. 
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Fic. 2.—View, from above, of the 10-h.p. ‘t Rolls-Royce” Chassis. 


have a bore of 3# inches, and the stroke is 5 inches. 
Arrangements have been made with the celebrated 
coachbuilders, Messrs. Barker and Co., to build the 
bodies of the ‘‘R.-R.” cars. 

A very good idea of the construction of these vehicles 
can be obtained from the accompanying illustrations, 
although, as is but natural with any new make of vehicle, a 
few minor alterations are being made on the machines 
now under construction, and, indeed, we are even 
able to mention a few such differences between the 
to-h.p. chassis that we have recently examined and 
the earlier car from which Figs. 1, 2, and 3 were 
taken. 

Fig. 1 is a side view, Fig. 2 a view from above, and 


Fig. 3 a view trom the rear of the twin-cylinder 1o-h.p. 
chassis. rom these it will be seen that—excepting in 
comparative small details—the car does not differ greatly 
from others of the live-axle type now on the market. 
The main-frame is constructed of a single length of 
channel steel, it has one cross-member, and the rear 
corners are stiffened by diagonal members. The front 
axle is tubular, and the back axle is of the live type, with 
tubes of very large diameter connecting the central 
casing with the spring brackets. The frame is carried 
on the usual type of side springs, those at the back 
having shackles at both ends, while there are radius 
rods between the axle and the frame at each side, in 
addition to a forked “ torque-rod” alongside the pro- 


Fig. 3.—Rear view of the 10-h.p. “ Rolls-Royce" Chassis. 


Fic. 4.—The ‘* Rolls-Royce" Twin-Cylinder Petrol Engine, as seen 
from the right side. 
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Fic. 5.— View of the Crank-Shaft, with its Connecting-rods and Flywheel, mounted the 
Also of one of the Pistons and Connecting-rod. 


in the base of the Crank-Chamber. 


peller-shaft. The steering heads at the ends of the front 
axle are bifurcated, but differ from usual practice in that 
the forked portion forms a part of the stub axles on which 
the artillery wheels run. The steering-gear, which is 
of the worm and nut type, is adjustable for wear, and there 
are spherical joints, provided with cushioning springs, 
introduced between the connecting rods. The “live” 
shafts inside the hack axle are of nickel steel, while 
their gear-wheels, and the keys receiving the road-wheels, 
are in one solid piece with them. The differential-gear 
is of the spur-wheel type, with nickel-steel planets. The 
side springs are prevented from receiving any torsional 
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Fic. 6.—The 10-h.p. ‘‘ Rolls-Royce” Petrol Engine. 


strains from the axle, because the spring brackets secur- 
ing them to the axle are mounted freely about the 
stationary axle-tubes. 

Both the engine and the gear-box are carried upon a 
channel underframe, which, however, only projects 
forward as far as the front of the crank-chamber, where 
it is rendered rigid with the side members of the main- 
frame by the feet that project from the upper crank- 
chamber casting. 

The complete engine is seen from the left side in 
Fig. 4, and some of the more important parts of it are 
illustrated separately in Figs. 5 and 6. In Fig. 4, the 
rods operating the inlet-valves are visible, but the 
castings that hold the valves down in place are 
of somewhat different shape to those 
now used. The carburettor and the 
connection between the throttle-valve and 
the governor are clearly visible, but the 
carburettor there shown is not of the auto- 
matic type now employed. The commu- 
tator, the ignition plugs, the pump, and the 
fan driving pulley on the crank-shaft are 
also prominent. In Fig. 5 are seen the 
crank-shaft with its connecting-rods and 
counterbalance weights, as also one of 
the pistons fitted with its connecting- 
rod. The crank-shaft is mounted in its 
bearings in the lower portion of the 
crank -chamber. Fig. 6 shows one of 
cam - shafts with the detachable 
bearing that enables it to be removed, and 
with the spur-wheel by which it is driven 
from the crank-shaft. The commutator 1s also seen in 
the same itlustration and the cover is taken off to 
show the arr>ngement of the brushes inside, while in 
the same illustration is included a photograph of the 
circulating pump in which the internal wheels are 
exposed to view. 

A single casting forms the two cylinders, and, in order 
to reduce the surface of the combustion-chamber as far 
as possible, the mechanically-operated inlet-valves are 
mounted centrally above each cylinder, where they are 
held down in place by a yoke and a single nut. 

(Zo be continued.) 


Views of (1) one of the Cam-Shafts, (2) of the Commutator with its cover 


taken off, and (3) of the Circulating Pump with one side removed. 
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THE “ROLLS-ROYCE” PETROL CARS.—PART II. 


The 20-h.p., q-cylinder ‘‘ Rolls-Royce” Car, which is on view in the Paris Salon. 


The chassis, for which the body was 


built by Messrs. Holland and Holland, of Oxford Street, is only partly completed ; even the steering-pillar was missing 
when our photograph was taken. 


E:THER or both inlet-valves can be removed for inspec- 
tion without disturbing the induction-pipe or the rods 
that actuate them, for there is an inlet port formed in 
the cylinder casting itself, and the pivoted levers that 
act direct upon the valve-spindles are fitted to the 
detachable cover caps. Their latest construction is, 
perhaps, best seen in Fig. 9, which shows a_partly- 
finished 20-h.p. engine. In that engine, moreover, the 
inlet-valves are operated from the same cam-shaft as the 
exhaust-valves, instead of from a separate cam-shaft in 
the right hand side of the crank-chamber. Asa matter of 
fact, however, we understand that the twin-cylinder engine 
will probably in future be altered in this respect also, 
so that it, too, will then only need one cam-shaft instead 
of two, At present, the vertical rods that operate the'valves 
are (as seen in Figs. 1 and 4) on the right side, and the 
front end of their cam-shaft carries the commutator, in 
just the same way that the circulating pump is mounted 
on the front end of the exhaust cam-shaft. The exhaust- 
valves are arranged in the usual way, and the two in- 
spection covers above them are secured in place by a 
yoke with a single nut, while the exhaust-pipe fitting 
leads from the two exhaust-ports, and conducts the 
burnt gases to a single pipe, which passes to the un- 
usually large exhaust-box seen in Figs. 2 and 3. 

The aluminium crank-chamber is divided horizontally 
into two parts, and has inspection-doors that enable 
the connecting-rods to be examined without difficulty. 
It encloses both cam-shafts, and there is a separate 
casing in front that contains the gear- wheels and 
the governor.. The cam-shafts are made in one piece 
with the cams—as seen in Fig. 6—and the bearings at 
the front ends are held in place by detachable flanges, 
so that they can be withdrawn without difficulty. A 
nickel steel forging is used for the crank-shaft, and it has 
a central bearing to support it between the cranks. The 
three bearings have their caps bolted to the lower casting, 
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(as seen in Fig. 5), so that the shaft, with the connecting- 
rods and the pistons, will come away with that casting, 
if it is let down. The two main bearings are ring lubri- 
cated and the crank-pins have a centrifugal oiling device. 

To the right of the engine is seen the float-feed car- 
burettor, and it will be noticed that there is a throttle- 
valve introduced into the induction pipe. This valve is 
primarily connected with the governor, which is fitted on 
the crank-shaft, but it is also subject to the control of 
the central foot-pedal on the chassis, and to one of the 
neat hand-levers that are seen on the steering-pillar. The 
latest carburettor is rendered “automatic” by an 
auxiliary-air valve, which is acted upon by the suction in 
the mixing-chamber, and tends to keep the degree of 
vacuum constant by opening wider when the engine 
runs faster. 


Fic. 7.—The Combined Water-tank and Radiator for a 10-h. p. 
“ Rolls-Royce” Car. 
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a bracket which projects forward from the cylinder- 


High-tension ignition plugs are fitted horizontally, so 
casting that the belt can be kept tight in spite of any 


that they project through the cylinder wall on the right 


side (Figs. 1 and 4), and—arranged in conjunction with 
them—is a two-way switch on the centre of the dash- 
board (Fig. 3), a 
spark gap fitting 
immediately _ be- 
neath it, and the 
box containing the 
coils to the left of 
it: two batteries 
of accumulators , 
are furnished. 
The commutator 
is of the “ wipe” 
pattern, and hasa 
special contact to 
ensure effective 
“ earthing” of the 
shaft. This com- 
mutator, which is 
well seen in Fig. 
6, has wide contact 
brushes, = which 
are held up 
against the periphery of the revolving disc by long 
springs that can be relied upon to give the required 
pressure for a long period without “fatigue.” The 
second small hand-lever on the steering pillar enables the 
time of ignition to be varied in the usual way. 

Very neat water-pipe connections are mace between 
the pump—which is of the gear-wheel type —the cylinder- 
jacket, and the radiator, and, although not shown in 
Fig. 1, there is a belt-driven fan arranged behind the 
radiator. The radiator, which is shown separately in 
Fig. 7, has the appearance of being of the honeycomb 
type, but it is built up of a large number of vertical 
tubes, which are threaded through horizontal plates that 
have large cooling surfaces. The fan is so mounted on 


Fic. 8.—View of the interior of the Casing containing the Bevel-Gear and the Differential 1 
on the “‘ Rolls-Royce” Back Axle, with the Planet Spur-wheels for the Differential shown introduced be- 
separately. 


tendency to stretch. 

Of very large diameter is the main clutch, which is of 
the internal type, 
and has leather 
and aluminium 
friction surfaces. 
It is so designed 
that no end 
thrusts are im- 
posed upon the 
shafts when it is 
in use, and, being 
self - contained, 
concentricity is 
ensured. It is 
operated by the 
foot pedal on 
the right, and 
there is a flex- 
ible coupling 


tween it and the 

gear-box. 
The change-speed-gear provides three forward speeds 
and a “reverse,” these being equivalent—when the 
engine is running at its normal speed of 1,000 revs. per 
min.—to about 74, 17, and 3o miles per hour. A direct- 
through-drive is obtained on the highest speed ; the lay 
shaft lies to the left of the through-shaft. The hardened 
steel gearing runs in bearings made of special bronze, 
and the gear case is so constructed that it effectively 
retains the lubricating oil. Very simple and direct is 
the connection between it and the change-speed-lever, 
while an unusual feature in connection with the latter 
is that there are intermediate neutral notches—between 
each forward speed—on the quadrant over which it works. 
(To be continued.) 


Rolls-Royce test shop, 1908. Note the 3/4 elliptic rear springs, and rectangular firewall. From Ernest Wooler. 


by Harry Fleck 


C S Rolls and Co Ltd, Lillie Hall, Seagrave Rd, Fulham, London SW6 - 
this was the cradle of what has become, in partnership with another 
small factory, F H Royce Ltd, at Cook St, Hulme, Manchester, the 
world's best-known organisation in motoring. When I joined C S Rolls 
and Co at Lillie Hall as a driver on 18 August 1904, however, the first 
R-R chassis was yet to be completed.I had joined C S R at the re- 
quest of Louis de Silva, who was one of C S R's articled pupils: I had 
been on a 3-cylinder Panhard with his brother in law, Martin Harvey, 
the actor, and found the Panhard too small for the work he wanted 
from a car, quitting after a spirited argument over a larger horse- 
powered car. 

Although we were principally a repair shop for most makes of 
car, we also had a sales side in Brook St, Mayfair, dealing among 
others in Panhard Levassor, Orleans, Whitlock-Aster, Mors, Prosper - 
Lambert, Gnome, and Gardner Serpollet: some of these types became 
famous afterwards in track or road racing but have almost all ultim - 
ately fallen by the wayside.I started driving two Whitlock-Aster cars 
for customers of C S R and found them quite a good job apart from 
the gearbox. This had a fluted first motion shaft which was too slight 
for the job and had to be renewed fairly often when twisted in the 
splines. Eventually, we had splined shafts machined up from Bessemer 
steel, which put an end to the trouble. 

Lillie Hall itself was originally built as a roller skating rink 
with an Italian asphalt floor, near the Lillie Rd sports track later 
turned into a railway sidings and goods and coal depots. The building 
made an excellent place for repairs, as there was plenty of floor 
space and bays on each side for separate repair jobs, with the centre 
portion for storage of chassis and 'run in' repair work. The Hon C S$ 
Rolls had graduated in engineering at Cambridge and had a remark- 
able knowledge, for that period, of what made cars tick. He could pick 
good men and he had the entrée to society and the aptitude for selling 
motor cars, but he was also a very fine driver and so could show off 
a car well. 

We were particularly fortunate in getting the right type of men, 
real stayers whom 'Charlie' (as we called him) infected with his in- 
tense enthusiasm. In addition to the mechanics, we had eight or nine 
articled pupils, some of whom later became quite well-known in 
motoring circles.I remember Capt Owens and Messrs Osborne, Lord, 
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Stevens, Harrison, T O M Sopwith, Jelks, Drummond, Faulkner, McKay, 
Doran-and of course de Silva whom I have already mentioned. Arnott 
was the name of the manager in my early days (later with Arnott and 
Harrison), Black was assistant manager and Cowen was in charge of 
the office, in which there were two young ladies as typists, one of 
whom afterwards became Mrs Haldenby. The storekeeper was named 
Rollings and the blacksmith was a wonderful chap called Harriman. 
Other employees were Nat Reed, Frankham, Alf Cook, Randell, Wiles, 
Jack Hull and two brothers named Childs - Big Childs was foreman 
and Baby Childs, his brother, was a fitter. All were a staunch lot and 
would work round the clock when necessary, as it frequently was. We 
had a fair amount of machine tools, and what we could not buy we had 
to improvise, as did most repairers in those days. 


THE FIRST ROLLS-ROYCE CARS 

I had not been at Lillie Hall for very long, however, when the first of 
the Royce cars came down. This was to all intents and purposes a 
replica of a 10 h p Decauville which Henry Royce originally bought 

for his own use: as the Decauville proved so unreliable, he began to 
improve the parts that gave trouble until finally, as is well-known, he 
finished up with very little of the Decauville left, except for gearbox 
and transmission. It was in this form that it so much impressedC SR 
at a chance encounter in Manchester and led ultimately to the partner- 
ship between these two men. We had five 10 h p cars in all, the first 
two with the Decauville type radiator and bonnet and the third and 
subsequent cars with the style of radiator that has been the distin- 
guishing feature of the Rolls-Royce car ever since. To my recollection, 
there have only been two exceptions. Lord Astor always had radiused 
edges to his cars with gunblack instead of bright metal, and Mr 
Gulbenkian had a special grille type radiator shell with the R-R Spirit 
of Ecstasy mascot superimposed. 

I began driving the 10 h p cars at Mr Arnott's request, and went 
with C S R to the Paris Salon in 1904, where the first of our cars 
gained a Prix d'Honneur for Simplicité, Silence et Souplesse, the three 
S's.I also delivered one of the five cars to Aberdeen, to the order of a 
Mr Hunter. The journey took three days, but I had no trouble at all on 
the way except that I had to clean the plugs as the drip-feed oiler,a 
Dubnille type, had been set too liberally. Usually, we had to spend 
quite a lot of time under cars but this was motoring with a difference. 
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THE 15 H P THREE-CYLINDER CAR 

The next type of R-R car we had was the 3-cylinder 15 h p. We had 
three of these: one was bought by subscriptions from past and present 
Etonians for their former Provost, Dr Warre; the Bishop of Salisbury 
had one; and the other went,I believe, to Mrs Lockett-Agnew. 


THE HEAVY 20 

Then at the end of 1905 there came the 4-cylinder 20 h p car. The 
first of these had a four-seater Roi des Belges body and had the name 
'Grey Ghost' on a repoussée work nameplate on the front of the dash- | 
board. This was Claude Johnson's idea, and it became quite a craze 
with R-R owners.I remember ‘Scarlet Pimpernel’, 'The Cookie’, 
‘White Knave', 'White Knight', 'Beauty Gal’ and of course the 'Silver 
Ghost'.I had the 'Grey Ghost' as a trials car, which was the first R-R 
kept solely for demonstration purposes. It eventually passed to Capt 
the Hon Guy Ward:I delivered it to him and taught both him and his 
fiancée how to drive. The gearboxes on these cars were all modelled 
on the original Decauville type. They had four gears and reverse but 
between each gear on the quadrant was a neutral position (though I 
have never found out why). While I was still teaching Capt Ward, we 
drove one day towards Honiton in Devon as I was explaining how to 
use the lower gears in case of partial or complete brake failure on 
hills. Capt Ward had practised this once or twice, and as we came 
down the long March Hill he thought we would have some more 
practice at changing down. The process was really double declutching, 
using the neutral notch on the quadrant: this meant that the trigger on 
the gear lever had to be operated twice to each gear - 4th,N, 3rd,N, 
etc. Capt Ward made a mess of his gear changing, allowed the car to 
gain too much speed and lost control. We started swerving from side 
to side over the verges, distributing various portmanteaux, golf clubs, 
saddles and a pet monkey in a parrot cage all over the place. Event- 
ually, l managed to scramble on to his lap, get to the brakes and stop 
the car. We then had to collect all the scattered luggage, including a 
highly indignant monkey. 

After this episode,1 found the silencer hanging loose and the 
exhaust ram's horn downpipe cracked. Shortly afterwards, we went to 
Aldborough Hall, near Borobridge, where Capt Ward was hunting from, 
but as frequently happened the car was unwelcome where there were 
horses, as it was thought that the fumes disturbed them.I therefore 
had to garage in Borobridge with a blacksmith named Walker. One 
day, he noticed the cracked exhaust downpipe and offered to mould 


another if he could have the original as a mould. As Capt Ward was 
willing, 1 removed the downpipe and gave it to the blacksmith, who 
worked all night moulding and casting a replica - and a beautiful job 
it was. He had a small but very efficient foundry in his yard where 
he made the tines of ploughshares for export to North and South 
America: casting was his hobby, and the more intricate the compon- 
ent was to be, the more he liked it. 


THE 'LIGHT'! 20 

The 'Heavy' 20 had a smaller sister, the short-chassis 'Light! 20. 
This had a four-seater light body on it and was entered for the 1905 
Isle of Man TT race.C S R and Percy Northey drove this car, which 
broke a front spring during the race but which finished second with 
a brick tied to the axle beam. The following year, we won the TT 
race, and then C S R took the winning car to the United States (with 
Reg Macready as mechanic), entering it in several competitions 
against much larger cars. He was quite successful, particularly at 
Daytona Beach, Florida. , 


A 30 H.P linder car and a 10 H.P. 2-cylinder car, both of 1905. From R. R. Ltd. 
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THE OPENING OF THE NEW ROLLS ROYCE WORKS IN DERBY IN 1908 


= ele TIS 4 CYLINDER 20 HP. 
&., ‘ Me R.R. OF 1905 WAS RESTORED 
yi iat) Xe RY MR, STANLFY SEARS OF 
| ROINEY, SUSSEX, USING 
M9974 al /' ; PARTS FROM TWO CIIASSIS. 
rs if THE CAR IS A REPLICA 


OF THAT USED IN THE 
T.T. TRIALS. 


ENGINE - 2 BANKS OF 2 CYLINDERS 
OVERHEAD INLFT VALVES 


CONTROLS :— 

NOTE TREMBLER COIL AND 
DISTRIBUTOR ON DASH 

BOARD ALSO DRIP LUBRICATION, 
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Starting line-up of 
1905 TT Race. No. 1 
car is C. S. Rolls’ 
20 h.p. Rolls-Royce, 


TOURIST TROPHY RA 


CES, 1905 AND 1906 


by R.H. Goldberg 


The 1905 and 1906 Tourist Trophy races were held 
on the Isle of Man. They were sponsored by the Auto- 
mobile Club of Great Britain and Ireland. These races 
intended to test the all round performance of touring 
cars with coachwork of normal size and comfort. The 
course was designed to bring out the car’s abilities in 
speed, acceleration, hill climbing, braking, cornering 
and fuel consumption. The maps of the 1905 and 1906 
courses give some idea of how difficult they were. 

The regulations for 1905 were designed toeliminate 
both ‘‘high-powered monsters and featherweight ma- 
chines. For 1906, the organizers evidently felt that 
the fuel limits would bar high-powered cars, so there 
was no maximum weight limit. The rules were: 


1905 Regulations RR #1 RR #22 
(Rolls) (Northey) 
Chassis weight--min. 1300 1b. 1550 lb. 1565 ib. 
max. 1600 lb. 
Weight of coachwork* 340 lb. 
Total load to be carried 950 ib. é * 
(Including driver and 
one passenger) 
Max. number of gears 4 speeds 4 speeds 
Fuel consump.--max. 22.5 mpg. 24.8 mpg. 


*We have no information as to total load carried by 
RR cars in 1905, but weight of coachwork on these 
cars was published. 


1906 Regulations RR #4 RR #5 
(Rolls) (Northey) 
Chassis weight--min. 1275 lb. 1512 lb. 1516 lb. 
Totalloadtobecarried 1125 lb. 1470 lb. 1478 lb. 
(Not over 300 lb. ballast) 
Max. numberof gears 4 speeds 4 speeds 4 speeds 
Fuel consump.--max. 25 mpg. 25.5 mpg. 
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The regulations called for efficient fenders and 
silencer. Drilling of chassis and other parts was per- 
mitted, provided it did not dangerously weaken the car. 
The Rolls-Royce was mentioned by The Autocar as 
one of the most scientifically treated in this respect. 

Contemporary accounts available to us say little 
about preliminary tests for the 1905 race. However, 
in 1906, two preliminary tests were run (Tuesday, 
September 25, 1906). 

To show up excessively high gearing for fuel econ- 
omy, ali cars had to make a 1/2 mile run in top gear. 
Minimum time was 21/2 minutes. Rolls’ car took 4 
min., 27 2/5 sec. Northey’s car took 3 min., 58 3/5 
sec. The Autocar said that this was ‘‘a very difficult 
test for the highly geared cars and most of them 
bumped and thumped along in rather a painful manner. 
Several cars were not only over the time limit but 
were crawling over the measured distance at a slower 
speed than necessary.”’ 

The other test was to start up from rest in bottom 
gear on a 1 in 6 grade with driver and 3 passengers. 
Most of the cars did this very easily. 

The 1905 race was heldon Thursday, September 14. 
There were 4 laps of 52 1/8 miles each, a total distance 
of 208 1/2 miles. The cars were pulled to the starting 
line by horses. C.S.Rolls, in car #1, started the race 
by releasing his brakes, coasting down the incline at 
the start and letting in his clutch. Unfortunately, Rolls 
was obliged to retire during the race, before completing 
a lap. The Automotor Journal for September 23, 1905 
says that he had trouble with the gearbox and smashed 
a gear. A year later, The Automotor Journal referred 
back to this incident and stated that the trouble was due 
to a ‘‘stray nut in the gearbox.’’ 

The book ‘‘From Veteran to Vintage’ by Pomeroy 
and Karslake, in a chapter by Karslake on the T.T. 


Percy Northey and his mechanic, Durlacher, in 1905 
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Races, has some data from ‘‘The Motor,’’: 

(1905) ‘‘Rolls, according to the report in The Motor 
(which at this period was apt to burst into capitals in 
unexpected places), ‘only got past the railway, and 
there stopped. He had tried to get his third speed in, 
and could not, so he tried his fourth and, coming back 
again to his third, THERE WAS A CRACK AND THE 
GEARS HAD PARTED, putting him out of the race in 
the first mile’, . .The cars had rolled downhill from 
the line with the engines not running, and he had tried 
to get a gear in when the speed was too high.’’ 

However, P. Northey ran second toan Arrol-Johnston 
throughout the race which won in 6 hr., 9 min., 14 3/5 
sec., averaging 33.6m.p.h. Northey took 6 hr., 11 min., 
23 sec., averaging 33.9 m.p.h. The lap times were: 

Arrol-Johnston Rolls-Royce 


Lap 1 1.32.36 1/2 1.34.01/5 
Lap 2 1.22.21 2/5 1.33.33 3/5 
Lap 3 1.34.7 2/5 1.33.33 3/5 
Lap 4 1.31.9 3/5 1.32.6 4/5 


From the lap times, Northey evidently was increas- 
ing speed throughout the first 3 laps, in an effort to 
take first place from the Arrol-Johnston, then let up 
slightly at the end when his effort was unsuccessful. 
Northey’s fuel consumption was 24.8 miles per gallon. 

This 1905 race did much to attract favorable at- 
tention to the infant company, a newcomer in the 
industry. 

The 1906 race was held on Thursday, Sept. 27. 
There were 4 laps of 40 3/8 miles each, a total distance 
of 161 1/2 miles, The Autocar felt that Rolls and 
Northey were equal in ability on the Manx course. 
Rolls and Northey were quoted as feeling that Northey’s 
car was slightly faster, although ‘‘both machines were 
believed absolutely alike.’’ The new course was an- 
nounced shortly before the race. Rolls was quoted as 
objecting to it as being easier from the standpoint of 
fuel consumption. 


C.S. Rolls in 1906 TT winner. From The Autocar. 
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This time the Rolls-Royces used wire wheels. . . 
Great improvements had been made in the chassis by 
way of weight reduction, so that the car was now known 
as ‘The Light Twenty’. 

The course this time inctuded a timed mile up a 
mountain on the Ramsey-Douglas road. All cars were 
timed on the first lap, as they went over this mile, to 
test hill climbing ability. Rolls did this at 26.0 mph, 
the highest speed in the race. Northey’s was 23.2 mph. 

Unfortunately, Northey retired on the first lap. A 
front spring had broken completely, between Peel and 
Kirk-Michael. As with Rolls’ retirement in 1905, this 
was no reflection on the car. Racing puts maximum 
stress on every component, and the bad roads of those 
days were especially hard on the suspension and drive 
system, 

Rolls’ lap speeds were: First, 40.28 m.p.h.; second, 
39.8 m.p.h.; third, 39.4 m.p.h.; fourth, 38.1 m-.p.h.; 
average, 39.3 m.p.h. He led throughout the race. From 
the lap speeds, he evidently established his lead and 
then eased off to a pace which would keep him com- 
fortably ahead. Rolls’ fuel consumption was 25.5 miles 
per gallon. 

After the race, Rolls told The Autocar his experi- 
ences, ‘‘My experiences in the race are probably the 
least- interesting of the lot, for I was the happy pos- 
sessor of mechanism, which had treated me so well 
in practice that I never had a moment’s anxiety as to 
getting through all right. With a car like the Rolls- 
Royce, for instance, the extraordinary ease of control, 
the speed at which one can run up to a corner, and the 
rapidity with which one can pull up make it as much 
pleasure to drive as a racing monster, while there is 
no fatigue in driving, very little risk of punctures, no 
big tires to manipulate, and practically no cost of up- 
keep. As IJ had nothing to do but sit there and wait till 
the car got to the finish, the credit is obviously due to 
Mr. Royce, the designer and builder.’’ 


The Tourist Trophy. 


Rolls cornering. The Autocar, 


BOOK REVIEWS, 


ROLLS-ROYCE IN THE TWENTIES. 


A vaner covered book comprising 64 pages of descriptions 
and read-test articles ccnpied by 2 photo-lithograph or 
similar process from "Autocar" and "Motor" magazines. The 
articles cover al]. R-R models produced during the neriod 
1920-1930 S-G,PI,PII, 20 h.p, and 20/25, and will appeal to 
all vintage R-R enthusiasts. If you are a bit disappointed 
with the quality of printing, just remember that it is almost 
as good, if not better, than that of the crisinal magazines. 


The paper cover is economical but you will need a more 
permanent folder or binding for this valuable reference book. 


Price in Melbourne bookshops is 22/6d, however it can be 
obtained by post for 10/6 sterling (13/2d Australian) from 
AUTOROOKS TTD., 76 Rennett Road, Brighton, Sussex, England. 


ROLLS-ROYCE IN THE THIRTIES. 


Equally good and with 66 pages of Articles from "Autocar" 
and "Motor" covering PII, PIII, 20/25, 25/30 and Wraith from 
1930-1940. 


The prirting and price are the same as described above. 
Qne wonders why the "mark up" of the Australian bookshops 
is so steep. 


THE BOOK OF THE SILVER GHOST. 


Author Kenneth ULLYETT: Published by Max Parrish Titd., 
London. Available from Autobooks Ltd for 37/6d sterling 
(de luxe edition bound in half leather £55.-. sterling). 


The author has written an eight nage introductory essay 
which provides some interesting new material woven into the 
familiar Royce-Rolls-Johnston-Silver Ghost story. The list 
of Silver Ghost chassis numbers is a disappointment. It 
should have been set out in tabulated form, year hy year, 
for easy reference and the author wouJd then have seen that he 
or the printers had left out the chassis numbers for 1910 and 
1911 when 1100 - 1799 were produced and also numbers 1900 - 
2199 of the 1912-1913 period. 
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The trirty two photosraphs are interesting. many being 
from the records of R-k Itd and some of Silver Ghosts owned 
by members of the 20 Ghost Club. Page numbers would have made 
it easier for the reader to refer back from nhotogranhs to 
the preceding notes on the plates. 


In the second half of the book the 1909 Silver Ghost 
instruction manual is most beautifully reproduced. 


This book should find 2 good market amongst the world's 
veteran and vintage enthusiasts. But Silver Ghost owners 
wil) be disappointed that this Book of the Silver Ghost does 
not include the much needed tecnnical information, such as is 
available for later R-K's in the Service Instruction teaflets. 


Tt would also have been better to copy a later instruction 
manual of more general application such as the 1921 edition and 
to add chapters on four wheel brakes, the transmission brake 
and the earlier carburettors and air pumns etc. However the 
twelve or so proud owners of 1907 - 1909 Silver Ghosts (only 
two in Austrajia) will be delighted with their manual. 


THE ROTLS-ROYCE OWNER. 


This is a new monthly magazine which first appeared in 
August 19643. The issues so fa received contain new and 
interesting material which is well presented and makes 
excellent reading fer all who are interested in Rolis—Royces. 
The quality of printing has improved and photographs are now 
really good. 


Editor and publisher is JERFMY BACON, 6, THE TAWN, ST. 
LEONARDS-ON-SEA, SUSSEX, “&NGLAND. SURSCRIPTION RATE is £2.2.0 
Sterling for 12 issues, post free. 

We wish Mr. BACON every success with this venture and hope 
that a large proportion of R.R.O.C. members will become 


subscribers. 
F.M. ROBINSON. 
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